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TRAVELS ROUND MY CHAMBER. 
From the French of Count Xavier de Maistre. 


| standings; but look with an eye of distrust 
jon the other, particularly when you are to- 
_ gether. 

I have made I know not how many ex- 


~ This chapter is exclusively for the meta- | Pariapents an, tis Gaion of thew two Rete- 
physician a alll Glad: enn sderable || rogeneous creatures. For instance, I have 


fight on the nature of man: it is the prism pore ascertained that the soul may en- 
by means of which we may analyze and | force obedience from the body, and that, 


decompose human facolties, by separating | by way of retaliation, the latter frequently |; 


(Continued from page 109.) 
CHAP. VI. | 





——— te eo 
|a barren heath. 


the sun have never visited. 


the azure canopy of heaven is reflected in 
his pictures ; he can agitate the breeze and 
make the tempest howl. At other times, 
he presents to the eye of the astonished 
spectator, the luxuriant plains of ancient 








His works imitate and 
reproduce Nature! He creates new seas, 
and gloomy caverns which the beams of 
At his com- 
mand, verdant foliage rises out of nothing, 





animal power from the pure rays of intel- | compels the soul to act against its inclina- |) 
y iti ion. Thegrand art of a man of genius is | ‘Sicily : the terrified nymphs are seen dart- 


_ '| to elevate his animal part so that it may go | ing through the reeds to evade the pursuit 


I cannot possibly explain how and why 
I burnt my fingers at first setting out on/| 
my journey, without explaining to the rea-| 
der, in the most minute way, my system of 
the soul and the animal. Besides, this 
metaphysical discovery has so much influ- | 
ence over all my thoughts and actions, that | | 
it would be difficult to understand my book 
if I did not furnish the key at the com- 
mencement. 

I have ascertained, by various observa- 
tions, that man consists of a soul and a 
body, or animal part. These two beings 
are absolutely distinct, yet so closely linked | 
one in the other, or one upon the other, 
that the soul must possess a certain superi- 
ority over the animal part to be capable of 
marking the distinction. 

. [ learned from an old professor, (the cir- 
cumstance is as far back as I can remem- 
ber,) that Plato called matter the o ther.— 
This is a very good term; but I should, 
prefer applying it by way of distinction to | 
the animal which is joined to the soul_— 
That substance which contends with us in| 
so singular a way, is in reality the other. 














Y || alone ; whilst the soul, being rid of its! of a satyr; temples of majestic architec- 


troublesome companion, may soar to the | | ture raise their superb domes above the sa- 
very skies. } cred groves that surround them. The 

But this must be illustrated by another | imagination is lost if the silent labyrinths 
example. of this ideal region: in the distance the 

When you read a book, and an agreea- | blue hills mingle with the horizon, and the 
ble idea suddenly bursts upon your imagi- | whole landscape reflected on the glassy 
nation, the soul is immediately rivetted to | surface of a tranquil stream, forms a spec- 
it, and forgets the book, whilst the eye me- || tacle which no language can ceseribe.— 
chanically traces the al and lines ; you | '| Whilst my soul was making these reflec- 
finish the page without underelinding, or| tions, the other was proceeding on its way, 
without even recollecting, what you have | | and heaven knows whither it might have 


read; this happens because the soul has! gone! Instead of proceeding to court, as 


directed its companion to read, without | it had been directed, it gradually turned to 
giving notice of the little excursion it was |, the left, and my soul overtook it at Ma- 
about to make; so that the other conti-, dame de Hautcastle’s door, half a mile 
nues reading whilst the soul has ceased to| from the royal palace. 

listen.  Tleave the reader to judge what might 


CHAP. VIL. have been the consequence, had it gone 
Lest this should not be sufficiently clear,| alone to visit so charming a woman. 


I will give another example. 
One fine summer day, I was proceeding | 
to court at the appointed hour. Thad) } 


CHAP. VIIL 


If it be useful and agreeable to possess 


|| been painting all day, and my soul occupi- a soul so perfectly independent of the body, 
ed with pleasing reflections on the art, re- || that we may suffer it to travel alone when- 


“5 | signed to the animal the task of transport- | ever we think fit, this faculty is neverthe- 
tis very evident that man is two-fold; but | 


that is said to be because he consists of a | 


ing me to the king’s palace. less attended with inconvenience. It oc- 
What a sublime art is painting ! thought || casioned me to burn my fingers severely, a 


soul and a body ; and the body is accused | my soul. Happy the man who is fully 
of [know not how many wicked things, | sensible to the beauties of nature, who is 


certainly with great injustice, since it is|} not obliged to paint for his subsistence, 


incapable either of feeling or thinking. It | 


is the body or animal part which must be 
called to account, that susceptible being, 
truly individual, which has its distinct ex- 
istence, tastes, inclinations and will, and 
which is only superior to other animals be- 
Cause it is more elevated, and provided | 
with. more perfect organs. 

Gentlemen and ladies, entertain as high 
at Opinion as you please of your under- 


who does not paint merely for amusement ; 
but who, struck with the dignity of a beau- 
| tiful countenance, and the admirable plays 
| of light which blend in a thousand tints on 
the human face, endeavours to imitate the 








sublime effects of Nature! Happy the 
| painter whom the love of landscape scene- 
ry leads into solitary rambles, and who 
can express on canvass the sentiment of 
melancholy inspired by a shady grove, or 





circumstance to which I have already al- 
luded. I generally allot to my animal part 
the office of preparing breakfast; it cuts 
| the bread in slices, toasts it, makes excel- 
lent coffee, and not unfrequently drinks it 
without the concurrence of the soul; at 
least the latter merely looks on for amuse- 
ment; but this is a power of rare and diffi- 
cult attainment. It is easy, when we are 
engaged in any mechanical operation, to 
think on some other object; but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to watch as it were over 
our own actions. Or, to explain myselt 
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according to my system, to occupy the soul 


in observing the motions of the body, and 
in seeing it operate, as it were, without par- 
ticipation. This is the most astonishing 
metaphysical effort of which man is capa- 
ble. 


|cy; it may, without the aid of a soul, rise 


ness, without ever discovering the deficien- 


to the highest. pinnacle of fortune and fa- 
vour. Nay, I should not be astonished, if, 
on our descent from the upper regions, the 








I had placed the tongs across the fire, in 
order to toast my bread, and some time 
after, whilst my soul was wandering, a) 
piece of burning wood fell from the grate. | 
My poor body stretched forth its hand to | 
reach the tongs, and I burnt my fingers. 

CHAP. IX. 

I hope I have sufficiently developed my 
ideas in the foregoing chapters, to afford the | 
reader a subject for reflection, and to ena- 
ble him to make discoveries in this brilliant 
career. He cannot but be pleased with it, 
if he should one day succeed in making 


| Soul should find its abode in the body of 
‘some distinguished nobleman. 

CHAP. X. 

| Let not the reader suppose that, instead 
of keeping my proniise, by describing the 
‘journey round my chamber, I am making 
| useless digressions to rid myself of the task ; 
‘this would be a serious mistake, for I am, 
‘in the meanwhile, proceeding on my tra- 
vels. In the preceding chapter, whilst my 
'soul, recoiling on itself, wandered through 
all the tortuous mazes of metaphysics, I 
/was seated in my arm-chair, the two fore 
feet of which I had raised about two inches 





his soul journey alone. The pleasure 
which this facuéy must afford, cannot fail 
to compensate for all the quiproquos to 
which it may possibly giverise. Can any 
thing be more delightful than thus to ex- 
tend one’s existence, to occupy earth and 
heaven at the same moment, and to double, 
as it were, one’s being? Is not the eter- 
nal and insatiable desire of man to aug- 
ment his power and his faculties, to wish 
to be where he is not, to recall the past, 
and to live in the future? He is anxious 
to command armies, to preside over acade- 
mies, and to be adored by the fair; and, 
when al] these objects are gained, he re- 
grets the tranquillity of rural life, and looks 
down with envy on the shepherd’s cot ; his 
plans and hopes are unceasingly wrecked 
upon the real misfortunes of human life. 
He can never attain happiness. A quar- 
ter of an hour’s journey with me will point 
out the road to it. 

Alas! why not leave to the other all 
these miserable cares, all this tormenting 
ambition! Come, unhappy beings! make 
one effort to gain your liberty, and from 
the heaven to which I shall conduct you, 
from amidst the celestial shades of the 
Empyrean, you may look down on this 
nether world, and observe how the body 
pursues its career of fortune and honour. 
See with what gravity it journeys onward 
among its fellow-men; the busy throng re- 
spectfully retire as it passes, and, believe 
me, nobody will ever suspect that it is 
alone. Whether it be provided with a 
soul, and whether it be capable of think- 
ing, are questions which the multitude will 
. hever take into consideration. Thousands 


from the ground; and, by balancing my- 
self first to the right and then to the left, I 


of sentimental women will love it to mad- 
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ad j 
been wandering in Elysium, or listening ; 
/a concert of cherubims, it would not have 
\tarried half a second, when its companion 
| seized a damp spunge, and passing it gent. 
ily over the eyes—the nose—the cheeks— 
'the pretty mouth. Heavens! how my 
heart beats :—over the chin, the throat, the 
| bosom—all was the work of an instant :— 
‘the whole figure seemed to rise out of no- 
‘thing—My soul dropped from Heaven 
‘like a falling star; it found the other ina 
transporting extacy, which it augmented 
by participation. This singular and unex- 
/pected situation made me entirely lose 
sight both of time and distance. For a 
‘moment, I existed in the past, and had 
grown young contrary to the order of Na- 
‘ture. Yes, I once again beheld the adored 
| Madame de Haotcastel,—it was herseli— 
| I sawher smile,—she was about to speak, 
to confess she loved me. How beautiful 











kasper ground by degrees, until I uncon- 
sciously arrived close to the wall. This is 


i 
' 
} 


not pressed for time. 


| other found amusement in brushing off the 
dust with which the picture was covered. 
From this occupation, it experienced a 
tranquil kind of pleasure—a pleasure which 
was also communicated to my soul, though 
lost in the vast expanse of Heaven; for it! 
is well to observe, that when the mind thus | 
wanders in space, it is always connected | 
with the senses by some secret link; so 
that, without suspending its occupations, it 
may participate in the tranquil enjoyments 
of the other. But should the pleasure be | 


augmented to a certain degree, or should | 


senses, the soul immediately resumes its 
place with the swiftness of lightning. 

This is precisely what happened to me 
whilst I was engaged in cleaning the por- 
trait. 

In proportion as the cloth brushed off 
the dust, and discovered the ringlets of 
fair hair, and the wreath of roses that con- 
fined them, my soul, though soaring amidst 


= 


and sympathetically shared the delight of 
my heart. The pleasure became less con- 
fused, and more lively, when the cloth, 
with a single stroke, swept away the dust 
from Madame de Hautcastel’s radiant fore- 
head; my soul was on the point of darting 




















some unexpected object strike upon the) 


the clouds, felt a slight thrilling pleasure, | 


|she appeared! Come, I exclaimed, let me 
| press thee to my heart, soul of my exisience, 


my usual mode of travelling when I am |, my second life!—Share with me this de- 
On reaching the | light, this rapture. 
wall, my hand mechanically seized the por- || Short, but it was transporting ; cold reason 
|trait of Madame de Hautcastle, and the || speedily resumed her empire, and, in the 


The moment was 


twinkling of an eye, I grew a whole year 
older ;—my heart was cold, frozen, and I 
tae to the level of the indifferent multi- 
tude who encumber the earth. 


CHAP. XI. 


low difficult itis to calculate on events! 
My eagerness to make the reader acquaint- 
| ed with my system of the soul and body, 
/macde me relinquish the description of my 
bed sooner than I intended; when that is 
finished, I will resume my journey from 
| the point where [ stopped in the preceding 
| chapter. I must beg the reader to recob 
lect, that we left one half of myself hold- 
ing Madame de Hautcastel’s portrait, close 
to the wall, about three paces from my bu- 
reau. In alluding to my bed, I forgot to 
radvise every man to have pink and white 
bed-curtains, if he can possibly procure 
then; it is certain, that colours have such 
an influence over us as to raise or depress 
the spirits, according as their tints are gay 
or sombre. Pink and white are two co 
lours sacred to pleasure and happiness. — 
Nature, in bestowing them on the rose, has 
granted her the crown of the empire of 
Flora; and Heaven, to announce a fine 
day, tinges the clouds with these delightful 
hues. 
One day we were ascending a hill by ra 
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ther a steep path; the beautiful Rosalie 
was tripping before us: her natural agility 
seemed to lend her wings, and we found it| 
impossible to ,keep pace with her. She| 
suddenly stopped to recover breath, and, 
turning round, smiled at the lingering pace 
with which we were advancing. Never, 
perhaps did the two colours which I have 
just been eulogising, appear with so trium- 
phant an effect. Her flushed cheeks, her | 
coral lips, her brilliant white teetb, and| 
her alabaster neck, on a back ground of, 
yerdure, produced the most beautiful pic- 
ture that can be conceived. We involun- | 
tarily stopped to gaze on her :—I say no- | 
thing of her blue eyes, and her dimpled | 





smiles; that would be wandering from my | the offenders, their employers are justly 
subject, and besides, I wish to think on chargeable with all their crimes. These 


geance was intended for the massacre at | body they had been detached, threw up a 
Frenchtown, had it not appeared that it rude breastwork and entrenched, sever 
originated in a mistake of orders, and had || hundred and fifty strong, against fifteen 
it not been so honourably disclaimed by hundred or upwards, leaded by Colonel 
the government. General M’Clure was } Proctor, and two Indian warriors. After 
dismissed instantly from the service, and || some furious sallies, in which General Win- 
; covered with opprobrium by his fellow-ci- i chester was made prisoner, the Americans 
tizens, who refused to admit a mistake of || were exhorted to surrender. They had 
orders as an apology for an act of inhuma- || lost nearly a third of their little number, 
| nity. |when the flag of truce, which had been 
“The honour of a government may of-|| twice returned, was received with a mes- 


| 
} 








ten be committed by officers acting under 
| its name, yet contrary to its wishes and in- 
‘structions. Inquiry and condemnation 
may then avert disgrace; but if, in lieu of 
these, favour and reward be accorded to 





sage from Colonel Proctor, that, unless 
they immediately surrendered, they and the 
village must be delivered to the fury of the 
savages. They at length capitulated upon 
honourable terms, securing the safety of the 


| village, the care of the wounded, the bury- 


ing of the dead, and the protection of the 


them as seldom as possible. It is enough | observations naturally occur to the travel-|| prisoners. How were these engagements 


that I have given an excellent example of, 
the superiority of pink and white over all! 
other colours, and their influence on the | 
happiness of man. 

I shall proceed no further to-day. Eve- 
ry other subject must appear insipid—eve- | 
ry other idea must vanish before this. I) 
don’t even know when I shall be able to! 
sitdown to write again. Should I conti-| 
nue my narrative, and should the reader | 
wish to see the end of it, he must address | 
himself to the angel who presides over | 





ler as he approaches the northwestern fulfilled ? The British commander march- 


frontier. jed off his troops, gave his prisoners in 

* We must turn our eyes from the river || Charge to the savages, and left them, with 
Raisin. Would to Heaven that we could||the wounded and the dying, to be toma- 
find, not an excuse, for that were impossi- || hawked and roasted atthe stake. Did not 
ble, but some palliation of the horrors per-|j the thunders of the English government 
petrated on this spot! It were well to/| Strike this English officer? Was he thank- 
commit the tale to oblivion, were it not for || €4 at home as he wasin Montreal for his 
the warning that breathes from it, and|| bravery and humanity? I trust that the 
which must never be forgotten by the Bri- || English government was not found so cal- 
tish people. Many of their most generous || !ous to the honour of a nation that has ever 
statesmen had reprobated the practice of} !aid claim to the character of generosity, 














thought, and entreat that he will not again | 


introduce the image of the hillock, amoung | 

the multitude of unconnected ideas with | 

which he every moment fills my mind. 
(To be Continued.) 

nn ____ 


The following remarks are taken from | 
Miss Wright’s Letters on America :— 


The Niagara and northwestern fron- 
tier still exhibit some faint traces of the 
war; the villages and towns have indeed 
Sprung up like the Phenix from her ashes; 
yet it is to be wished, for the sake of hu- 
manity, that their vigour and elasticity had 
not been so proved. 

“The burning of Newark, on the part 
of the Americans, was the act of an indi- 
vidual, disclaimed instantly on the part of 
the government, and reprobated by the 
American public. The governor of Ca- 
nada expressed himself satisfied with the 
explanation given, and it had been well if 
4 system of warfare had been then chang- 
ed. 


“Tt might have been conjectured that, 


associating the Indian tribes with the Bri as to let pass without investigation the hor- 
tish soldiers. If there be yet in England || Fors of that day, still less to reward with 
an apologist for a military league between i promotion the officer under whose eye they 


| savage hordes and civilized nations, let him || Vere perpetrated! However this may 


visit the shores of this river; the blood) be, they did not altogether pass without 
that here cries up from the earth, not of | punishment. The fate of war, at the open- 
soldiers slain in battle, but of wounded pri- || ing of the next campaign, threw into the 
soners surrendered upon terms, and trust- || hands of the friends and relatives of these 
ing in British faith, will convince him, || unfortunate men, the very enemies who had 
though he should have heard unmoved the | betrayed them. With a refinement of cruel- 


my fae a) Peta) a My Sa Mahes ee eats ahs m 


thunders of a Chatham. 


“¢ A small detachment, composed of the 
choicest sons of Kentucky, many of them 
allied to the most distinguished families in 
the state, had advanced to the little village 
of Frenchtown, situated between the ra- 
pids and Detroit, on the strait which pours 
the waters of the great northwestern lakes 
into Erie. The object to be effected was 
to guard the inhabitants from an advanced 
party of the enemy, peculiarly dreaded 
because half composed of Indians; the 
attempt was one of difficulty and hazard. 
This little band of volunteers, however, 
with infinite bravery, had dislodged and 
driven back the enemy ; and being joined 








in the burning of Newark, some blind 'ven- 


ty that must have tortured the inmost souls 
of their prisoners, they forebore even to 
upbraid them by a look, and lodged them 
in their towns and private dwellings with 
the minutest and most fastidious attention 
to their convenience. Lord Castlereagh, 
you may remember, in answer to some re- 
marks made in the House of Commons 
upon the humanity of the Americans to 
their prisoners, ascribed it to fear.” 


“ In Europe, little is known of the hor- 
rors of Indian warfare. To hunt down a 
people with blood-hounds would be no- 
thing to it. His war-whoop is the yell of 
fiends; age, sex, infirmity—the savage 
knows no distinction ; nor is it death alone, 





by General Winchester, from whose main 





but death, aggravated by tortures and in- 
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fernal horrors, that madden the wretched 
victim beforedespatching him. The only 
excuse ever forged for Colonel Proctor, 
was that he had it not in his power to in- 
terfere ; that to have checked the ferocity 
of his savage allies, had been to risk the | 
loss of their friendship and future co-ope- 
ration. Such an argument, without screen- 
ing Aim, well exposes the atrocity of em- 
ploying, in civilized warfare, such coadju- 
tors. Were ft possible to enumerate the 





number of helpless individuals, of women 
and infants, who have expired in tortures 
under the hands of savages in league with 
European governments, it is not impossi- 
ble bat that their employers might shud- 
der. Let us hope that the last of these 
outrages has been committed, and that 
America, henceforward, is to find in her 
English brethren warm-hearted friends, or 
high-minded foes. 

' ©T turn with pleasure from the dreadful 
recollections awakened by the name of 
Frenchtown. The broad inland sea, now 
spread before me, recalls an action of a 





of the enemy. 
\is said to have uttered a shout of admira- 
tion as his young and proud adversary pas- 
‘sed unhurt through his fire. 
‘ed the largest vessel of his little fleet, he 


sixty-three guns. 
acquainted with the circumstance which 
decided the engagement. 

“Commodore Perry, (then Captain,) 
having contended for two hours with two 
vessels of equal force, and the wind pre- 
venting any of his squadron from making 
to his assistance, he determined to abandon 
the vessel which he could no longer ma- 
nage. Rolling her flag round his arm, he 
sprang into her boat, and thus, standing 
upright, and waving his sword trium- 
phantly, while the balls rattled in showers 
round his head, passed through the midst 
The English commander 


Having gain- 


bore down again upon the enemy, and cut- 


iting through their line, for some minutes 


engaged four of their flotilla alone and si- 
multaneously. The wind gradually ena- 
| bling the rest of the squadron to support 





very different character. The naval bat- 
tle fought upon these fine waters, was 
equally honourable to the combatants of 
either nation. 
ing the generous. The praise accorded 
by the English officer to the heroism of 
his adversary, had as much of greatness in 
it, as had his adversary’s victory. War, 
when thus conducted, is stripped of half its 
horrors; nay, it has in it something noble, 
when we find it calling forth the greatest 
energies with the best feelings of our na- 
ture. 
_ & Those who estimate the importance of 
a naval combat by the size of the ships 
engaged, may pass over with little interest 
that of lake Erie. And yet the fleet that 
here met in desperate rencounter, must be 
accounted of considerable force and size, 
when we remember that it floated upon a 
fresh water sea. The ships on lake Onta- 
rio were equal, and latterly superior, in 
size to the proudest frigates that ever float- 
ed on the Atlantic. The bed of those 
magnificent waters, deepening gradually to 
the centre, like the crater of some exhaust- 
ed volcano, admits of the freest navigation : 
that of lake Erie, on the contrary, is bro- 
ken by shallows, presenting an intricat: 
chart, even to the fine steam-boat which 
now navigates these waters. 


“Niue vessels, mounting together fifty. 
four guns, were here opposed-by the Ame- 


their commander, the struggle was decid- 


ed; when, to this desperate contest, snc- 
| ceeded those kind and generous greetings 
It was the generous fight- 


which the brave know how to exchange 
with the brave. The noble-minded Cap- 
,tain Barclay, a veteran sailor, who had 





_lost an arm in the battle of Trafalgar, took 
pride in declaring publicly, “ thatthe con- 
,dact of Commodore Perry towards him- 
| self, the other captive officers and men, 
| had been alone sufficient to have immorta- 
lized him.” I dwell on this splendid en- 
gagement with pleasure. It tended not to 
widen, but to heal the breach between two 
nations who should never be at war, or if 
at war, should contend for mastery, not by 
the mere exertion of brute force, but by 
the display of all those more generous vir- 
| tues which, as they can alone immortalize 
conquest, so can they also impart honour 
to defeat.” 
EEE ee 
DANCING. 

The following is extracted froma spright 
ly, well written essay on the amusement 0 
dancing, published in the London Month y 
Magazine. The editor of the Pittsborgh 
Gazette supposes the essay to have been 
written by Washington Irving, Esq. ani 
we agree with that editor, in the opinion 
that it possesses the style and many of th 


features of the inimitable pencil of Geofti , 
Crayon, Gent. 











ricans to six larger vessels, mounting in all; “QO, for the days that are gone !—the 
You are possibly not | 
| tan era of country dance—the apotheosis 


golden days of cocked hats—the Augus. 


(of minuet !—How well do I remember the 
first night I ventured upon the latter, that 
| genuine relic of the old French court, 
| What an awful recollection have I of the 
‘trying moment, when with a slow and 
| graceful curve of my arm, I first deposited 
the triangular beaver upon my powdered 
,locks, pressing it down upon my forehead, 
| with a firm determination to look fierce and 
\fascinating ; and yet, with a tender and 
‘sympathetic regard for the economy of my 
‘elaborate curls, somewhat in the style re- 
{commended by old Isaac Walton, when, 
‘in instructing you to impale a worm for 
‘angling, he bids you handle him tenderly 
'withal, and treat him like a friend. The 
| scented pulvilio, which the untwisted hairs 
reproachfully effused, still seems to salute 





my nose, and flutter between my eyes, and 
the dipping and swimming figure of my 
‘partner. With what pride I led her to 
her seat, and with a bewitching bow J flat- 
tered myself I had made, when she blusb- 
ed into her chair! In those happy days, 
the next operation was a regular and per- 
severing set-to, at the genuine old Finglish 
country dance; and the amusements of the 


— 








Boulanger, or Sir Roger de Coverly. One 
of my nieces played me those exploded 
tunes a few days ago, and what a flush of 
rosy recollections did they conjure up !— 
Their music seemed to penetrate into the 
quiet caves and grottoes of memory, awa 
kening ideas that had long slumbered ur 
disturbed. Methought they issued from 
their recesses like so many embodied spi- 
rits; and, fastening their flowery wreaths 
to the spokes of Time’s great wheel, they 


[tos were invariably wound up by the 


days of my youth became evolved before 


me in all the fidelity and vividness of theit 
first existence. 


* Then did I again behold the rich Miss 
B ——, the sugar baker’s daughter, whom 
iny parents invariably urged mé to engage 
for the supper dances, with many a shrewd 
‘hint that a partner at ball often became & 
partner for life; nor was her corpulent 
mother omitted, who carried vanity as fat 
as even to affect a slight degree of palsy, 
that the motion of her head might give 4 
more dazzling lustre to the magnificent 
diamonds, with which it was thickly stud- 








ded. Isce ber now, at her old place in 
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dragged it rapidly backward, until the 
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‘of admission in all the pomp of office, || 'tterance tothe thought, I am well aware 
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the card-room, shaking and sparkling like | of true love did never run smooth.’ Fan- 
an aspen-tree in the sunshine of a white | ny was portionless—I was pennyless; yet 
frost. I behold, also, the bustling littl even despair did not prevent my loving 


old man, ber father, receiving the tickets 1 her; and, though my tongue never gave 


with the snuff coloured suit, and the pow- } that she read itin my eyes, and gave me iu | 
dered and pomatumed peak coming to a |! tetura her pity. With this 1 was content- 
point in the centre of his bald head. 1) ed—in the romance of the first love, I 
hear him boasting, at the same time, of his } thought it would be delightful to die for | 
wealth and his drudgery, and declaring || her, and I sent her the enclosed song, but | 


: } 
that with all the hundreds he had spent |) she never noticed my effusion, though she | 


upon his hot-houses aod plantations at | never returned it. Poor Fanny ! she fell a | 
Hackney, he had never seen them except |} Sacrifice to one of those pests of society, a| 
by candle light. As for the daughter, dangler, a male coquette ; who paid her his | 
thank Heaven, I never danced with her || addresses, won her affections, changed his’ 
but once, and my mind’s eye still beholds } mind and married another—ihe scoundrel ! | 
her webby feet paddling down the middle, || Her pride might have borne the insult, but 
with the foundering porpvise-like fling she | ber love could not he recalled—her heart | 


gave at the end, only accomplished by || ¥@8 broken. Her fine mind began to prey | 








i i | upon itself—the sw o- . 
bearing half her weight upon her partner, | UP word wore out the scab-|| children, are sufficient to engross their 


|, bord—her frame gredually faded away, |! 


and invariably out of tune. 
‘Often have 1 wondered at the patience ! and a rapid decline at length released her| 


. . . . i ° ° D4 
of the musicians, in wasting rosin and cat- || from her uncomplaining misery—I followed 1 


gut upon her timeless sprawls. She was |, her to the grave, and how often did I re-| 


obtuse in all her perceptions, and essen- | turn to the spot to bedew it with my tears Y 
tially vulgar in al! appearance ; in the con- | Many a vow have I made to suppress my. 





|| such a destination must necessarily have 
| been bestowed upon them: these qualities 
‘are numerous—a superior degree of pa- 
‘tience, of aflection, of minute but useful 
‘attentions, joined to an almost incessant 
again 


| Here, however, I must confine my ob- 


| servations to the last conspicuous and emi- 


t . 
(nent accomplishment. To be occupied 
| with laborious offices, which demand either 


bodily or mental exertions, and not unfre- 
quently both, is allotted the men. These 
'causes, besides their comparitive natural 


_taciturnity, totally incapacitate them for 
\that Joquacity which is requisite for amu- 
| sing and teaching young children to speak. 
But the employments of women are of a 
more domestic kind. Household afiairs, 


and particularly the nursing and training 


attention and to call forth all their ingenui- 
ty and active powers. The loquacity of 
| Women is too often considered by poets, bis- 
| torians, and unthinking men, as a reproach 
upon the sex. Men of this descriptien 
|know not what they say. When they 


sciousness of her wealth she sometimes | SNe rae and refrain from visiting | blame women for speaking much, they 
strove to look haughty, but her features | the place of her burial, when in the very || plame nature for one of her wisest institu- 
obstinately refused to assume any expres- midst of my resolutions, my feet have un-|/ tions. Women speak much—they ought 
sion beyond that of inflexible stupidity.— || consciously carried me to it again. Most | to speak much—nature compels them to 
Moreover, she had thick ancles, pudding | truly might I have exclaimed with 'Tibul- | speak much; and when they do so, they 
hands, with short broad nails, and in laugh- | us— |are complying religiouly with of her most 
ing she showed her gums! She was too Juraviquoties rediturum ad limina nunquam? || sacred and useful laws. 


| 

| 

- : | Cum bene juravi, pes tamen ipse redit. 

opulent, according to the sapient caleula- | ce f ate ! | Ladies’ Literary Magazine. 
tions of the world, to marry any but arich } ‘ars Dave since rolled away, and T can) 

man; and she succeeded, at length, in re- | 20 think of Fanny without——F orgive | 
alizing her most ambitious dreams. Her | ™® Mr. Editor, but a tear has fallen upon |! Zimmerman, the celebrated physician, 
husband is a yellow little nabob, rolling in | the very spot where I was about to make | went from Hanover to attend Frederic, fa- 
wealth, and half suffocated with bile.—| a boast of my stoicism. I may, however, | ceciously called “ the great,” in his late 
She has three rickety children, whom she | without emotion, declare, that of all the} illness. One day the king said to him, “ you 


* . i} 1 — a ! " . . 

js.ashamed to produce. With no more | ah neaehaaty. Fanny igs ‘ another | have, I presume, sir, helped many a man 
t i , ? ; , 

ear than a fish, she has a box at the opera, | tear: I will not write another word upon) into another world.” This was rather a 

and gives private concerts. Inshort, there | 


the subject.” bitter pill for the doctor ; but the dose he 
is no luxury she is incapable of relishing, | 


- — | gave the king in return was a judicious mix- 
which her fortune does not enable her to|| APOLOGY FOR THE LOQUACITY oF wo.|) ‘UFe of truth and flattery. “Not so many 
eis: and as cniavinene eally adant-] MEN. as your highness, nor with so much ho- 

: a y adapt | ” 
ed to her taste, in which her imagined gen-|| It is a very ancient adage. that nature nour to myself. 
’ £ | ya ge, 

tility does not deter her from indulging. _ does nothing in vain. To women she has angen 

* What acontrast was the accomplished, | given the talent of talking more frequently || Rose, the private and confidential secre- 
the fascinating Fanny , with her|\as well as more fluently than men; she | tary of Louis XIV. had married his daugh- 
lovely features irradiated with innocent || has likewise endowed them with a greater || ter to Mr. Portal, president of the parlia- 
hilarity, yet tempered with sentiment and || quantity of animation, or what is common- || ment. The husband was constantly com- 
deep feeling. She was all intelligence— || ly called animal spirits. Why, it may be}| plaining to him of the temper and disposi- 
spiritual——ethereal ;_ at least, I often || asked, has nature in this article, so emi-|\tion of his daughter. “ You are right,” 
thought so, as her sylph-like furm seemed || nently distinguished women from men?—)| said Rose, “she is an impertinent jade, 
to be treading upon air, while it responded || For the best and wisest of purposes. The} and if I hear any more complaints of her, 
Spontaneously to every pulsation of the || principal destination of all women is-to be}; J will disinherit her.” The husband made 
music, like a dancing echo. ‘The course! mothers ; hence some qualities peculiar to’! no more complaints of his wife. 
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VARIETIES. be a prior virtue to generosity ; therefore, || fool in all his life. Mr. Smollet, provoke 
— as you will all immediately be waited upon || by this boast, and heated with wine, staked 
Italian Honesty.—An American gentle- || in your respective pews, I wish to have it a larger sum than he could afford to pay, 
man and his friend were once returning || thoroughly understood, that no person will || that before the expiration of three years, 
from church at Rome, when they were, as || think of putting any thing into the plate, || this wiseacre would at once become ay 
usual, accosted by a multitude of beggars. || who cannot pay his debts.” I need not || April fool and lose a bet. The terms were 
The American gave to one, an elderly wo- add that this advice produced a most over- || accepted, and settled according to the 
man, of a better appearance than the rest, flowing collection. rules on such occasions. When Mr. Smol. 
a small piece of copper coin, the relative pone let next day reflected upon the risk he in. 
value of which, to the other eoins of the curred, he was very unhappy. This anx. 
country, was unknown to him. “Shortly iety did not escape the notice of a lady, : 
afrerwards they were joined by some of his near relation, and being pressed by her 
the Italians, whom they had seen in the solicitude, he entrusted to her‘*his involve. 
morning, and while they were conversing ment. She lectured him on his temerity, 
together, he felt some one pull his coat, but bade him not despond. On the first | 
and turned round. Jt was the poor woman of April this lady engaged her brother to 
to whom he had given the piece of copper |i Any thing you please,” said the gold- ened maser siperie — with 
money. She held out in her hand several | smith. “Then,” returned the other, “ put uimsell aod his wile, made twelve. She 
smaller pieces, and as he did not under-|) op jt ene — peso both the ———s to 
stand her language, he concluded that she|| « J7hen money’s low, the ring must go.” pe gay yd ee an other 
was chiding him for having given her|} This was done, and the honest son of P Pe serreny ae eo" 
such a trifle, and coloured deeply with the }i the waves was so well pleased with the ex- are pi a ener “a 
idea. His ffiend, observing his confusion, || ecution of the whole, that he ordered a me et — io is cousin rated him 
inquired what he had given her; he an-|) massive pair of silver buckles to be made, “ a a a . — he had been 
swered, that he did not know, but it was || with rims nearly as broad as the edge of a ce wor" M . Wie re tried to persuade 
a piece of money, which he had received |! two-inch plank. “And here,” said he, -_ t - “i rother ene ordered a great 
in change. Understanding the Italian, after || « you may as well put a posey on them also, | pein forgot to ask a single person to 
alittle conversation with the woman, his|| “« Jf that wont do, the buckles too.” | partake of it. The lady said her brother 
companion informed the benevolent stran- was sometimes absent, but could not pos- 
ger that she had asked him fo give her a = | sibly have committed a blunder so absurd, 
farthing, “‘ But you gave her atwo-penny-|} Fortune teller.—A fortune teller was ar- a pion at oper reese wae © pena: 
piece,” said he, “she has brought you the || rested at his theatre of divination, al fresco, rl mt 4 ana senility. He offered 
change.” ‘This instance of humble ho-|j at the corner of the Rue de Bussy, in Paris, || . ‘ ~— A —e how sucha 
nesty, contrasted with the awful mass of|| and carried before the tribunal of correc- Pinisepor ses com be invented. — There 
misery with which it was united, gave him || tional police. — not a single person, for all were mar. 
a favourable idea of the latent sentiments}; ‘ You know how to read the future,” sate enna vécaalteoy = ame gave te 
: ° : ? }} amount to a distressed famil 
ef the Italians. said the president, a man of great wit, but Ladies? Li y: | 
— too fond ofa joke for a magistrate ; “I do, tes’ Literary Magazine. 
Pulpit Ingenuity.—A preacher in the | M. le President,” replied the sorcerers In rae 

neighbourhood of Blackfriars, London, this case,” said the judge, “ you know the Af ecting Anecdote.—A_ miller going 
not undeservedly popular, had just finished judgment we intend to pronounce.” * Cer- || © his mill to get some meal to bring 
an exhortation strongly recommending the tainly.” “ Well, what will happen to you?” home borrowed a bag of one of his 
liberal support of a certain very meritori- || “ Nothing.” “ You are sure of it.” “ You neighbours. The poor miller was some- 
ous institution. The congregation was nu- will acquit me.” “ Acquit you!” “There how or other knocked into the water by ent 
merous, and the chapel crowded to ex-||!3 20 doubt of it.” “ Why.?” “ Because, of the wheels, and the bag went with him. 
cess. The discourse being finished, the sir, if it had been your intention to condemn He was drowned, and when the melancho- 
plate was about to be banded round to the || ™® YU would not have added irony to ly mewigtare was brought home to his 
respective pews, when the preacher made misfortune.” The president, disconcerte d, wife, ‘ Lord!” said the old woman, “ what 

this short address to the congregation :— turned to his brother judges, and the sor- a fuss there'll be now about that bag.” 
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Anecdote of a Sailor.—An honest tar, 
who had well lined his pockets with the 
spoils of the enemies of his country, order- 
ed a huge goldring. When the tradesman 
had finished it, he told him it was common 
to have a posey engraved on it.— Very 
well,” said the seaman, “ what must it be ?” 









































“From the sympathy I have witnessed in || “tet YS acquitted. — 
your sguuimmanc, and the strict attention Irish officer in a storm.—A ship being 
you d me with, there is only in great danger at sea, every body was ob- 


one thing that I am afraid of; that some of T egw of Dr. Smollet.—When Dr. served to be upon their kness but an Irish 
you may feel inclined to give too much; ona agay sage youth, he entangled || officer, who, being called upon tocome with 
now it is my duty to inform you, that > msetf in a foolish bet witha blastering gen-|| the rest to prayers, “Not I,” said he, “it 








‘ tleman, who vaunted th i ; 
tice, though not so pleas ) unted that he never had|| is your business to tak the ship, 
fe Seb g preasant, should always lost a wager, ner had been made an A pril|| 1’m but a preaaps ay estente 
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SONG OF A MANIAC MAID, 
Whose Lover had been killed by her brother. 


There is a spirit stands by me, 
It comes by night, it comes by day, 
And when the glittering lightnings play, 
Its look is pale and sad to see, 
'Tis he—to whom my brother gave 
A red unconsecrated grave. 


I hear him when the breezes moan, 
And when the rattling thunders talk, 
Ihear him muttering by me, walk, 

And teli me ‘I am quite alone.’ 

It is the demon of the dead, 
For all that’s good hath upwards fled. 


It is a demon which the wave 
Hath cast abroad to scare my soul ; 
Yet wherefore did the water’s roll 

So odly o'er bis hasty grave ? 
Was the sad prayer I uttered thea 
Wnheard,—or is it due again ? 


Is it not enough that J am here 
Brainstruck with cold, and famished 
-\ mean remove above the dead,— 


| Thou only canst the roses fling 
| That make life’s rugged pathway blest ; 
} Aud scatter from thy downy wing 


That peace which heals the wounded breast ! 





At Mirth, or Fashion's midnight shrine, 
| Where rival beauties thronging crowd, 

1 That Love asserts its power divine— 
‘Tis when the tortured frame is torn 

| By all the pangs Disease can give ; 

‘Mid anguish, scarcely to be borne, 

|| Hts susile can bid the sufferer live! 


Domestic Love !—thy hand can shed 
Soft opiates o’er the burning brow;— 

And round the couch of sickness spread 
Those soothing hopes that cheer me now !— 

| Yes !—let the libertine deride 

As priestcraft, wedlock’s silken chain,— 

| But, tell me, has be ever tried 

Its power, in sorrow, or in pain? 


i 


And thou, who in Jife’s summer hour; 


' Tt is not in the revel loud,— i 
! 





loaded with chains, and Rahaated to ‘the 
ship, which bore her from her beloved pa- 
rent and country for ever. 


Mother! upon thy faithful breast, 
My infant cares were lull’d to rest ; 
Love, on my natal morning smil'd, 
And canst thou barter thus thy child ? 


i| What is my crime, that thou should’st doom, 
My youth and slavery tothe tomb ; 
| Have Pot all thy cares beguil’d ; 

'| ©! mother, do not sell thy child. 


Heedless of winter's drear alarms, 

| I’ve borne thee in these fragile arms ; 
Cheerful mid summev’s heat I’ve toil'd, 
Mother, thou wilt not sell thy child. 


When I ain gone, say who will smooth 
Thy pillow, or thy sorrows soothe; 
Thou'lt callin vain, in accents wild, 
Gold will not then restore thy child. 


The wretched suppliant wept in vain ; 





Taught my young bosom to believe 
Marriage, an arbitrary power, 
| Invented only to deceive ; 
| Who saidst, “ At sight of human ties, 
Made for the base and slavish mind, 








But must my soul be wild with fear 
As sorrow, now that hope is gone 
And I am lost and left alone ? 


They told me, when my days were young 
That f was fair and born to reign, 


{} 
| ; j 
|| Oh !—didst thou know how false, how vain, 


| The rasy god affrighted flies, 
Nor leaves one ray of bliss behind.” —~ 


This doctrine of thy heart will prove ; 
Thou'dst own, that Hymen’s fancied chain 





That hands and hearts were my domain, 

And witchery dwelt upon my tongue ; 
And now—but what is this to me 
Struck on the rock of memory ? 


And yet at times I dream—aye yet 
Of vanish’d scenes and golden hours, 
And music heard in orange bowers, 

(For madness cannot quite forget,) 
And love breath’d once to me alone, 
{n sighs and many a melting tone. 


Then curious thought, and flating things 
Saved from the deluge of the brain, 
Pass with perplexity and pain ; 

Then darkness, deaths, and murderings, 
And then unto my den I hie, 
And vainly, vainly pray to die. 


——-—--— 


STANZAS, 


Written during Sickness, by the Author of * As- 
tarte.” 
I've plung’d in every wild extreme, 
That youth, and youthful folly knows ;— 
I've tasted deeply of the stream 
That round the shrine of Pleasure flows ;— 
And like the Bee, from flower to flower, 
Sipping each sweet, I've wander’d free ;— 
Yet never found I earthly power, 
Domestic Love! compared to thee! 


Sweeter than Passion’s fever'd sigh, 
Dearer than Pleasure’s fairy dream : 
Before thee all life’s sorrow fly, 
Like mists before the morning beam! 


| For where two youthful hearts unite, 


And own one faith, one fate, one naine, 
Think not Love's torch will burn less brig ght, 
r hough Reason sanctifies the flame ! 
; 


| Is the true bondage wove by Love! 





A MADAGASCAR SONG, 


Founded on a fact. 
! A mother was dragging her only daugh- 
'| ter to the beach, in order to sell her to the 
white men. 
| O! mother, thy bosom bore me; I was 
| the first fruit of thy love ; what crime have 
I committed to deserve a life of slavery ? 
I alleviate the sorrors of thy age. For 
thee I till the ground; for thee I gather 
the flowers; for thee I ensnare the fish of 
the flood. I have defended thee from the 
cold; I have borne thee, when it was hot, 
into the shades of fragrant trees ; I watch- 
Hed thee in thy slumbers, and drove away 
from thy face the stings of the mosquitoes. 
©! mother, what will become of thee 
when thou hast me no longer? The mo- 
ney thou receivest will not give thee ano- 
ther daughter ; thou wilt die in misery, and 
my bitterest grief will be, that I cannot as- 
sist thee. O, mother, sell not thy only 
daughter ! 

In vain did she implore! She was sold ! 




















— na 


Gold can a mother’s soul enchain ; 
But never from that hour hath smil’d ; 
The wretch who barter'd thus her child 








The annexed trifle contains a rule for 
‘the ‘choice of a wife,’ which would be 
| more meritorious in the observance than in 
the breach. It is a good hint for sly old 
bachelors. Let those who are anxious to 
| link their destinies with woman’s, reflect, 
‘that there are but ‘few happy matches,’ 
!and that the number will continue to dimi- 
\|nish, so long as pelf, sordid pelf, shall be 
| the only passport to favour with both sexes, 


| Task not beauty—’tis a gleam 
That tints the morning sky! 

I ask not learning—'tis a stream 
That glides unheeded by ! 





Task not wit—it is a flash 
That oft blinds reason’s eye ; 
lask not gold—'tis glittering trash 
That causes many a sigh. 


I ask good sense, a taste refined, 
Candor with prudence blended ; 

A feeling heart, a virtuous mind, 
With charity attended! 


— 





CLOSE OF THE WEEK. 


While the solemn note of time 
Warns me of his hasty tread ; 
While the silent march of days 
Tells—“ another week hath fled;’’ 
While the hum of busy toil, 
Works of care, and labour cease ; 
While the six-day’s weary strife 

_ Yields to the holy welcome peace 


Let me all the past review ; 
Much has Heaven bestowed on me, 
Much have I to folly given, 

God! what have I done for thee? 
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Nearerto my final hour, 
~~“Am I seal'd with Jesasblood ° 
Nearer to eternity, 
Am I nearer to my God ? 
Hasten pilgrim! on thy way, 
Gird thee at the martyr’s shrine ; 
Hasten pilgrim! why delay ? 
Immortality is thine. 
‘. 22 
The new theatre at Washinton Gity is finished, 
and the first performance in it took pla@t on the 
evening of the Sth inst. It is under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Wood and Warner; the former 
of whom, on the curtains being draWn up, came 
forward and delivered the following occasional 
Address, which was welf received by the au- 
ditors :— 


Rising in flames, from Tiber's troubled tide, 
Vour will its zephyr, gratitude its guide, 
Our mimic grandeur wing'd itself through air, 
Scorning the perils it encounter'd there ; 
And soaring through the high empyreal way, 
‘The charms of art and nature fo survey. 





Now paused awhile ; then left the heavely sphere, 
Its site selected, and descended here. 


So beauty once, the poets say, arose 
From ocean's angry flood and foaming throes, 


But last, and best, for ever here shall bloom, 

The stern integrity of virtuous Rome ; 

(Ere yet ambition tamper'd with the state, 

And made her’vicious, while it made her great,) 

When her just consuls, strong in virtue reign'd, 

Their hearts untarnish’d, and their hands un- 
stain'd. 

When the kind father, at his country’s need, 

Bade, and beheld his darling offspring bleed ; 

Or when the good Camillus, exil’d shone 

Brighter than Brennus on bis Gallic throne ; 

Or, when his country, dearer than his friend, 

The s¢cond Brutus did his arm extend, 

And all contemuing, save nation’s weal, 

Plung’d in a brother's heart the crimson steel. 


The time must céme ere many years shall fade, 
when these bright glories shall be all display'd. 
Athens, and Rome, and Carthage, shall combine, 
To make, proud city, all their honours thine ; 
Thine be the boast to wear a hero’s name, 

And thine the exalted hope to imitate his fame! 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HARRIET. 


Should Cupid, in his playful part, 
Move Harriet’s face to smile in joy, 








Aad leaving her ignohle place of birth, | 
A reign imortal fix’d upon the earth. 
Here, may we hope, the same protecting band, 
Will aid the worth it foster'd to expand ; 

Then shal! our humble efforts still pursue 

The path of » first design’d by you ; 

Hold up the faithful mirror, and display 

The age’s virtues, and its faults povrtray. © 


Yet will not this memorial stand alone, 

Of taste and art, at once the future throne; 4 
An hundred altars shall surrounding rise 

Their grateful incense, smoking to the skies ; 
Built by the brave, and guarded by the free, 
And consecrated, country’s love to thee! 
Protected thus, these monuments shall show 
What, to our fathers, unborn ages owe ; 

Shall tell how wisdom, arts, and arms combin’d 
To shake the fetters from the human mind ; 
How freedom, once attain’d, shall always last, 
Adorn the present time, and gild the past, 

These towers too, shall trumpet-tongu’d proclaim 
Through all the astonish'd world, a deed of shame! 
How polish'd nations, with afary, worse 

Than Omar's zeal, or Attila’s fell curse, 
Lighted the torch, with more than Vandal rage, 
That fired the sculptur'd roof, the historic page ; 
Learning's best records to destruction doom’d, 
The painful trophies of the arts consum’d: 
Then proudly boasted of their ruthless trade, 
To offended angels, and mankind dismay’d. 


Hither, while commerce spreads her broadest 
sty 

And, blest with freedom, every art prevails ; 
While plenty springs from a prolific soil, 
And wealth aod tonour crown’d with varied toil, 
‘The world shall own its best example here ; 
Here science cultivate, and worth revere ; 
Here shall the sage, with philosophic gaze, 
The wisdom trace of Athen’s proudest days, 
The enterprize, which anciept Carthage knew, 
A more than modern Tyre shall hererenew. .« 





By heaven, your lover's faithful heart 
Would with the rapture never cloy. 


But should you fly from me my love, 
My heart from thee, ah! ne'er should sever, 
But like the faithful turtle dove, 
I'll mourn, and pine, and sigh for ever 
H. H. B. 





A London paper states, that Mr. John Bang. 
tine, the great bookseller in Scotland, (and the 
man through whom the author of Waverly ne 
gociated the sale of the novels,) is no more | 
He was about 45, and one of the best of men. 


New mode of dunniug.—The editor of the 
Eastport Sentinel thus humourously calls upon 
delinquent subscribers :— 

Postscript '!—We stop the press to announce 
the arrival of the fast sailing schr. Dun, captain 
Teaseum, from Boston, with the following high- 
ly interesting letter, addressed to the editor: 

“ Boston, July 29, 182). 

«« Sir—Your note for types, paper, ink, &c, has 
been long due, and*unless it is immediately paid, 
you may expect to be waited upon by Washing. 
ton county, ss. Greeting.” 

We would seriously ask our delinquent sub. 
scribers what is to be done in this case ? 
Pe 








MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening, the 11th instant, by the 
Rev. Dr. Upfold, Mr. Benjamin G. Jansen, to 
Miss Eliza Amanda, daughter of the late John 
Lawrence, Esq. all of this city. 

ImTrinity Church, on the 10th instant, by the 
Rev. Mr. Doane, Mr. Andrew Belcher Lyde, to 
Miss Mary Todman. 

In Exeter, N. H. after the long and tedious 
courtship of three visits, Mr. Joel Tucker, to Miss 
Judith Bussel. 

In Homer, Vir. after a courtship of @me hour, 
Mr. Thomas Stone, aged 45, to Miss Desire Wing, 
aged 20. 

In Wallingford, Con. Mr. Joseph Doolittle, to 
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Proposals have been issued in Liverpool, for 
publishing by subscription, under the direction of 
William Roscoe, Esq. the works of the most ce- 
lebrated Poets of Italy, to be comprised in 48 
parts, of 400 each, amounting to the mo- 
derate number of 19,200 pages. ¢ 

—_ E> Gr- 








A paper printed at York, UC. says, a spring 
has been discovered in that neighbourhood, the 
water of whieh, in the making of bread, an- 
swers the purpose of yeast. It is also an effectu- 
al cure in several disorders, particularly con- 
surmption ! as appears by the recovery of a young 
man who had been afflicted with that destructive 
disease for 18 months, and who was pronounced 
incurable by the faculty. 

By late information, received from various! 
quarters, it it confidently believed that the ex-, 
emperor of France, Napoleon Bonaparte, is no 
~My He died at St. Helena on the 6th of May 
ast, » fA 


An Pte Pei of the name of Cochrane, has 
reached Irkustk on foot, on bisroute to America, 
by the north-east promontory of Asia. On the 
13th of September last, he had travelled 8000 








Miss Mary Bronson ; Mr. Samuel Moss, to Miss 
Betsy Doolittle; Mr. Roswel Doolittle, to Miss 
Polly Moss ; Mr. Lemuel Doolittle, to Miss Due- 
dama Mattoom. [These Doolitiles have donea 
good deal.}—Hartford paper. > 
i ee 
DIED, 

On Tuesday, the 14th inst. Mrs. Alletta, wife 
of Mr. Simon Remsen, in the 68th year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning, the 15th inst. of alio- 
gering illness, Mary Wall, wife of Patrick Wall, 
aged 54 years. 
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Agents for the Cabinet, 
Philadelphia —James Anderson. 
New-Haven.—Wm. H. Jones. 
Boston.—Leonard Holmes. 
Poughkeepsie —Jacob Van Ness. 
Newark.—Matthias Day. 
Norfolk.—James H. Swindell. 
Fincastle.—G. Backus. 
Morgansrille.—P. B. Walker. 
Charleston.—Henry Goldsmith. 
Fayetteville —Charles Clark. 
Raleigh —John C. Stedman. 
Augusta —J. & H. Ely. 

Sparta —Henry Rogers. 
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versts in 123 days entirely on foot. He sleeps 
in the open air, ana Years the thinnest elothing. 


| Terms, Four Dollars per year. Country subserde 
ers to pay ia advance. 








